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TERMS. 


FREE TO ALL. ‘THOSE WHO GHOOSE TO PAY 
MAY SEND ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


For the purpose of raising a fund for the building of a new 
Printing Office, we offer the following terms of commutation or 
wholesale subscription : 


PERMANENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ANY PERSON WHO SHALL REMIT AT ONE 
TIME THE SUM OF FIFTY DOLLARS, WILL BE 
ENTITLED TO SINGLE COPIES OF ALL PUBLICA- 
TIONS HEREAFTER ISSUED BY THE CIRCULAR 
Press. IN LIKE MANNER A REMITTANCE OF 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS WILL ENTITLE THE 
SUBSCRIBER TO THREE copres oF EVERY 
FUTURE PUBLICATION. ‘THESE OFFERS WILL 


REMAIN OPEN TILL FURTHER NOTICE. 

Remittances can be made by drafts on New York payable to the 
order of the Wallingford Community, or, if this is not convenient, 
yy sending National Bank bills by mail. 

ge” At the head of.our list of subscribers on the above plan, 

atand the following names, This list includes all who have 

heretofore remitted large sums, as well as recent fifty-dollar 

subscribers : 
Mary J. Mean, 
L. W. Gorreav, 
J. E. Howarp, 
ANDREW SMITH, 


Harier N. Leere, Geo. W. Rosrnsox, 
J. J. Franks, Hiram Coss, 
Harriet N. Austin, Huan Ross, 

Racuet Ten Eyck, CANDACE B, BusHNELL. 








TueoporE L. Prrr, Eprror. 
THE NEXT ISSUE AND THE NEXT 
NATIONAL PARTY. 
Monday, April 10, 1865. 

O-DAY, amid the roar of cannon, the 

beat of drums, the clang of bells, the 

music of a hundred thousand bands, the float- 

ing of countless flags, and the rejoicing of 

twenty millions of hearts, all heralding the 

end of the war and the dawn of peace, let us 
speak a word for the future. 

It is the hour of the consummation of great 
issues. The peals that swell out to-day, from 
ocean to ocean, announcing the victory of the 
Union, signal the death of all past political 
parties in this country. The old issues cease. 
The parties which they made necessary cease 
with them. Slavery is dead—the occupation 
of the Anti-Slavery party is gone. The war 
is over—with its end the Republican party 
passes away. The Union is re-established— 
there is no longer any use for a Union party. 
The old Democratic and State Rights party, 
is twice dead and plucked up by the roots. 
Thus the field is swept clean by the events of 
the past four years; and with the dawn of a 
new era, come new issues and the vast ques- 
tions of the future. 

What are those issues? What are those 
questions ? What is to be the party that shall 
now rise,and dominate the future ? 











The answers to these questions already begin 
tobe dimly foreshadowed by the public inspira- 
tion of this hour. What is the key-note in the 
nation’s rejoicing over its great victory? It is, 
THE RECOGNITION OF THE SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 
AND LEADERSHIP OF GOD IN THE NATION’S 
AFFAIRS. Above the achievements of armies ; 
above the skill of generals; above the wisdom 
of statesmen, rings out far and clear, the ut- 
terance of the people’s heart—‘ Our Gop 
HAS SAVED Us!” And wherever the assem- 


bled thousands meet in these jubilant hours, — 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below, 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 

Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost, . 


rises heaven-ward on the grand notes of “ Old 
Hundred.” The nation Yejoioes, but, true to 
the divinest inspiration of its soul, it rejoices 
in God. 

Thus the inspiration of the hour that 
peals with the song of a new nation, points as 
with the finger of destiny to the issue of to- 
morrow and the coming years, and to the 
party which is to supplant all others. 

The issue is, 

THE SovEREIGNTY OF Gon AND OF HIS 
Son Jesus Curist IN THE NATION. 

The Party is, 

Tue Party oF THEocracy. 

We have had the age of preparation—the 
age of individual freedom and democracy ; 
we are now to have the age of Inspiration 
and Organization. The great experiment 
of the existence of civilized progressive hu- 
man society without monarchs and oppressive 
institutions, has been solved. The nation 
advances to organic unity with the Govern- 
ment of God. The past has been our school- 
master to bring us out of the bondage of 
human government; the future brings us the 
Higher Liberty of the Kingdom of Heaven 
and the personal reign of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the affairs of this world. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DEATH. 
Saturday, April 15, 1865. 

O-DAY a change! In the midst of -the 

nation’s jubilee of joy and victory, an ar- 
row, as from the quiver of the Almighty, 
pierces its sensibility as no other could, in the 
announcement that the President has fallen by 
the hand of an assassin. Lincoln, the plain, 
the genial, the compassionate, the mirth-loving 
and God-fearing President, the ‘‘ Father Abra- 
ham”’ of the people—cut off in his moment of 
felicity and expectation, by the sting of that 
dying serpent, to whose worthless existence 
his kind heart would have spared an unneces- 
sary pang! Oh the throb of pity and 


| angaish, and fiery indignation, that heaves the 
soul of the nation at the news! But the 
great drama rolls on. Let us try to read this 
event, and be prepared for the rising curtain 
of the future. 

The first reaction of faith, gives us assurance 
that in some way, this strange catastrophe is 
to forward, not retard the national welfare. 
The past is safe ; its results are not stored up 
in, or dependent on, any individual; and under 
the inspiration of a mighty movement like that 
in which we are, the future also is safe. The 
people, under God, are themselves a fountain 
of guidance and power, and will find necessary 
leaders or make them. 

One manifest lesson taught by this event, is 
submission to the right of God to remove and 
appoint officers at his discretion. Gen. Butler 
is removed by the military authorities from his 
command, and the people acquiesce therein 
without explanation, assuming that the reasons 
for the step were sufficient, if unknown. So we 
assume that there is wisdom in the Providen- 
tial displacement of the head of the govern- 
ment and his chief secretary at the present 
time, and acquiesce in it as a military neces- 
sity even while in the dark as to its cause. 

But we are not without a gleam of conjec. 
ture as to the reasons which make it expedi- 
ent. A change of commanders implies a 
change of policy. May it not be that concili- 
ation and compromise with the vicious element 
in the nation and elsewhere, were likely to be 
carried too far under the guidance of the late 
administration? May it not be that in our 
zeal for the “‘ era of good feeling” we were 
accepting a peace with the South and the rest 
of mankind, too hasty and too sentimental to 
be firm and true? Was the President’s re- 
cent inaugural inspired by a prophetic ‘fore- 
sight of judgments of which he saw not yet 
the end ? 

We will not dogmatize on this point ; but it 
is safe to say, that if Providence rules to con- 
tinue this nation’s struggle for righteousness 
— if it chooses that we should accept the issue 
of freedom, not only in behalf of the slaves, 
but of ‘other oppressed people, this event of 
the President’s death will doubtless tend to 
nerve the people for such a mission. 

On the other hand, we may see in the 
tragedy of to-day an element of hope even 
for the South. After the death of Christ the 
Jews were “ pricked to the heart.” The de- 
mon of hatred had overshot himself, and _re- 
action against their great crime wrought in 
them softness and repentance. So it may be 
with the Southern people, in which case there 





will be a striking of hands, not for peace 
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merely, but for righteousness. We may con- 
gratulate the nation that any filin of false 
sentiment and insincerity which was bridging 
the difference between the two parties by a 
hollow truce, has been rent by the assassin’s 
bullet and knife, and the gulf of absolute right 
and wrong opens plainer than ever. Let it 
be so. Let the union of mankind hereafter be 
one of truth. G. 


TOO BUSY TO DISPUTE. 


E RECEIVE frequent letters from 

persons praising our social innovations, 
but criticising and disavowing our religious be- 
lief; and in truth this circumstance has be- 
come so common as to be—well, considerable 
of a bore. How would you like, my good 
friend, to have some one step up to you every 
other day and say, “‘ Yes, you are a pretty 
good fellow; Ilike you very well. You are 
full as smart as any of your neighbors ; but 
after all, there is one point on which you are 
a numbskull!” Well, what of it? Whatif you 
are a numbskull? Does this give the right to 
everybody to go and tell you so, unasked ? 
Or suppose you are putting up a building, coat 
off, sleeves rolled up, and in the thickest of 
the work, and folks come along who seem to 
have plenty of leisure and nothing else to do 
but to watch the work, and every ten minutes, 
some one says to you, “ See here, Mister, you 
have got a nice building going up; I have al- 
ways wanted to see just such a building; but 
you’ve made a great mistake in your founda- 
tion; you had better let me pry out that stone 
marked Bible, and that one marked Faith, 
and especially that corner one marked Jesus 
Christ ; if you would only get rid of those old 
humbugs, some of us perhaps would take’ hold 
and help you.” You might thank them for 
their interest and advice ; but after a while, to 
save your time and the strain on your polite- 
ness made by these interruptions, you would 
call the crowd together and say, “ Gentle- 
men, what is the use? You see I am very 
busy, and cannot stop to talk with you about 
my foundation ; I have already considered it, 
and am satisfied with itas itis. You don’t like 
it? .. Very well; here are plenty of materials 
of all sorts scattered about. Choose your 
own; and go to work and prove thatI am 
wrong by building a better edifice. If there 
is any thing about my building that is good, 
you are welcome to copy it and set it up on a 
foundation of your own. I shall be too busy 
to find fault with your stone-work, and you 
must excuse me hereafter for not caring to 
hear proposals for pulling down my own.” 

Do not think, reader, that this is intolerance 
or arrogance. It is simply business. We 
have not time to go and dig up our religious 
basis every time one comes along who thinks 
he sees a flaw in it; especially when we are’ 
sure we have given a good deal more atten- 
tion to it, than he has who finds fault with it. 
We have too much else to do. And when, 
for the hundredth time, the same arguments 





are dinned into our ears against the Bible’ 


arid Jesus Christ’ and Special Providence, and 
we are required to adjust ourselves to them as 
if they were brati new to us, the thing be- 
comes an infliction. Good friends of the infi- 
del persuasion, give us credit for having looked 
at these things to the best of our ability, and 
tolerate us in our belief. If you like our 
work, or any part of it, we are glad of it. If 
you don’t approve of our religion, neither do 
we approve of yours; so let us be agreed, 
and drop it. Let us at least quit theological 
disputing until we get something practical to 
show. 

On the other hand, we have a class of ortho- 
dox friends who just reverse the praise and 
censure that have been described, and say, 
“Yes, you have got undoubtedly the right 
sort of foundation, but what a frightful social 
structure you are putting on it! Commu- 
nism! Awful! What is the world coming 
to? But it won’t stand; you will all be 
down in a heap one of these days.” Well, 
dear sir, if that is so you can well afford to 
be tolerant; since, when it falls the principal 
loss will be ours, and its ruins will ever after 
add to the picturesqueness of the view from 
your old homestead, and serve to make you 
the more contented with it. To both these 
classes of opposite objectors we make our best 
bow, and ask of them only the privilege of 
going on without undue interruption and at 
our own cost. ‘* More mort!” G. 


Tue St. Albans raiders who were removed from 
Montreal to Toronto for their third trial, were 
brought into court on Monday the 10th inst., and 
all discharged save one named Young. 


OLE BULL, although gray-headed, is delighting Eu- 
ropean audiences with his violin. 





HEART-NOTES. 
Oneida, April, 1865. 
R. H. said in a criticism to-day, “ We shall 
sometime think of each other as God’s 
angels, and no more think of possessing one 
another, than we would an angel.’ 





“Shakspeare Reading” in the Bag-bee this 
afternoon, from Julius Cesar. This passage 
caught in my mind: “ Poor Brutus with himself 
at war, forgets the shows of love to other men.” 
How true it is, we must have a certain degree 
of self-complacency, in order to be social. First 
a heart at ease, then a loving heart. 





According to Tyndall, the liquid condition of 
matter is one in which the ultimate particles, 
which in solid bodies have only the power of 
oscillation, are so far loosed trom the thrall of 
cohesion, that “they are at liberty not only to 
vibrate to and fro, across a fixed position, but 
also to roll and glide around each other.” 
Heat is the grand force which disenthralls the 
atoms from their rigidity, and converts solids 
into liquids. Now there is no doubt that at the 
temperature of heaven, society is in a liquid 
state. Family and marriage adhesions are not 
known. Love is fervent, but not special. 
Special attachments are the working of that co- 
hesion which produces solidity. They enthrall 
a person’s heart, limit its motion. Those who 
glorify one inviolable love, take a course to 





quenth their power of loving at all. The heart 
must be 'meltéd in ordét to love—and to keep 
melted it must not adhere. Solar plexus! 1 
like that name for the heart. It figures to me that 
glow and inward radiance which we feel when 
the heart is melted. In the education of the 
solar plexus, the first question must be, what 
melts it, and what hardens it. 





Female and male God made the man 
His image is the whole, not half; 
And in our love we dimly scan 
The love which is between Himself. 
Lo there whence love, life, light outpoured, 
Vail’d with impenetrable rays 
Amidst the presence of the Lord, 
Coéqual wisdom laughs and plays.* 


—From Patmore’s “ Angel in the House.” 
*Prov. 8: 22-30. ‘ 





{ asked A. about her early experience in love. 
Her story pleased me, and [ record it in her 
own words. 

“When I was 17 years of age, I formed an 
attachment for a young man, which | think he 
reciprocated to some extent, but not fully. 
There was an attractive girl in the neighborhood 
of whom I made a confidant. I told her all my 
heart. When she soon after became acquainted 
with this young man, she loved him too, and set 
herself at work to win him (as she afterwards 
confessed to me), and succeeded. What I suf- 
fered you may imagine. I thought I should be 
heart-broken—I feared a wreck of mind. I knew 
where my only help could come’ from, and after 
some days of pining, | made up my mind to put 
my case into the hands of God, believing him to 
be a loving Father, and ready to succor the 
tempted. I went to my room alone, and kneel- 
ed down and prayed earnestly to my Heavenly 
Father to help me overcome this idolatrous love, 
and I realized the promise, that God will give 
good gifts to those that ask him. I left my 
room peaceful and happy, and never had any 
more heartache for that young man. At the 
same time I received an assurance that if I 
would trust God and wait on him, my heart 
should be satisfied at some future day. Three 
years after, I became acquainted with H. I 
loved him, and wished that he might love me, 
but at first I saw little reason to expect it. I 
knew that he was a good man, and while thinking 
of him, my experience of former years came to 
me, and that promise of God, of his willingness 
to give good gifts to those that ask him; and I 
resolved to ask God for H.’slove. I did so, and 
received an assurance that my prayer would 
be answered; and after that I always felt re- 
proached if I doubted or found myself praying 
for the same thing again, as though God said, 
“Don’t keep asking; trust.” H. did love me, 
and we married, and after 21 years, I can still 
thank God for his gift. There was idolatry in 
my love, great idolatry, but God brought us 
together into the Community, where we have 
been in a school of the heart for many years, 
and the exclusive marriage spirit has been burn- 
ed out of us.” 





We had a christening in the meeting last 
night. A baby was named—that is, the name 
selected by the parents was submitted to 
the approbation of the Community. When a 
new baby comes, we have this little form of ac- 


knowledgement of Community ownérshipthe 
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name 1s offered for general acceptance; or for 
objection, if such there should be. Any cere- 
mony of baptisin or dedication would be super- 
erogatory. Our childrenare dedicated from the 
first, by our referring the question of parties be- 
coming parents, to the sanction and sympathy 
of the church. In ordinary society, the family 
is one thing, and the church is another; so that 
when a child is born into a family, it is proper 
to go through some ceremony of transfer to the 
church, which is the meaning of baptism. By 
this ordinance, a child is supposed to be trans- 
ferred from the family to the church, and the 
church becomes professedly responsible for it. 
But here the church is the family, and the family 
is the church, and the child that is born into the 
family is born into the church, and there is no 
occasion for formal transfer. Still, it is comely 
that parents of a new-born babe should make 
some recognition of the Community sponsorship, 
and this is done so far as we have any form by 
making the name a matter of general choice. 

By the way, the selection of a name in the 
Community has this perplexity: we do not 
want to double on any name we have already, 
and in a family of two or three hundred, a good 
share of the names you might think of are appro- 
priated. As the great part of us came together 
already named, we have a half-dozen Johns and 
Charleses, Georges and Henrys, and duplicates 
in abundance of other names, so that in the most 
familar mention of this George or that Mary, it 
is necessary to add the patronymic. This is an 
inconvenience not to be perpetuated. Tirzah, 
Fidelia, Consuelo, are names which suggest the 
owner among us without the shade of doubt ; and 
then completeness is very pleasant, besides being 
more gueenly! Inthe case of several brothers, 
of course we can have only one Mr., and of 
their wives only one Mrs. To distinguish be- 
tween a mother and a daughter-in-law, we have 
a fashion of calling the elderly one Lady, and the 
younger Mrs., as Lady N. and Mrs. N. But the 
best we can do, there is a good deal of waste of 
memory and breath in calling persons by their 
whole name ( often adding the Mr. or Mrs. for 
reverence) because their first name does not 
identify them. We shall improve in naming 
the rising generation, but it will require some 
invention, one may see, if the generation is at 
all numerous. H. 


ONEIDA. GOSSIP. 

The Oneida Journalists in their frequent reports 
give us a tolerably minute account of affairs as they 
pass in our sister Commune, and for the sake of 
those who may wish to keep up an acquaintance 
with the practical life of a Community, we shall 
make occasional extracts therefrom. The following 
are excerpts from recent Journals: 

March 27.—It may be justly said that our evening 
meetings are improving as well as every thing else, 
The present practice of reporting in them the finan; 
cial transactions of the day, in a condensed, orderly 
form, is an agreeable innovation....The carpenters 
are making one hundred packing-boxes for pre- 
served-fruit, and fitting up a saw-mill for the purpose 
of cutting stuff for the lunch-bag boxes. It is be- 
lieved this will diminish the labor of making boxes 
one-fourth... . March 28.—Mr. Underwood gave no- 
tice, to-day, that he was going to commence reading 
& new book in bag-bee, entitled Romola. Some forty 
persons attended the bee, but there was still room 
for more....Financial showing for the day: Pre- 
seryed-fruit ordered, $154; Bags, $390; sold at 
the Agricultural Works, $22; Total, $566. It 
was stated that our income for the last week exceed. 
ed the debts made, some $1500....0. K. offered 


himself for criticism this evening. He was com- 
mended considerably. But little was said by way of 


criticism. It was thought he had good judgment, and 
excellent business talents, of which his bashfulness 
sometimes prevents the Community from making 
the most use. What he needs to give him his 
freedom, is to become better established in his spirit- 
ual character....March 29.—Spring is gradually 
asserting its claim to rule the land. Having learned 
caution from its premature advance some days since, 
it is now approaching more gradually, but evidently 
with a purpose to win. The south wind blows, and 
those thought wise in weather-signs, declare it will 
rain some time—unless the laws of nature are set 
aside. ...The farmers are mending fences, and clear- 
ing away the debris left by the recent freshet.... 
Mrs. A. 8. B. is calling for a “bee” to mend old meal- 
sacks. ‘‘Economize,” is the watchword with us; 
and each does something in the way of retrenching 
or of producing. If an old meal-sack can be mended, 
and made to serve as well as a new one, the con- 
sciousness of having saved something, compensates 
for the unattractive labor... .Strawberries are all un- 
covered, and the hot-beds completed. Miss Hawley 
is busily engaged in preparing her flower-garden, 
and a portion of it is already in excellent trim. The 
flower-garden south of the Mansion House, is 
this year to be given into the charge of individuals 
who wish private gardens. The green-house plants 
are looking unusually well this spring, and many of 
them have blossomed abundantly. Azalias, roses 
and lilies, have been in blossom for some time, and 
have given those who admire flowers a great deal of 
satisfaction. Then there are pelargoniums, gerani- 
ums, fuschias, petunias, tea-roses and passion-flowers, 
all in blossom, besides many smaller varieties; but 
the crowning beauty at present is the display of the 
camellia japonica, of which there are twelve varieties, 
all well-budded, and many in full bloom. A cactus 
stands in the vestibule wifidow which has six or 
seven elegant, large flowers, and as many buds.... 
Orders and sales to-day amount to $835....March 
31.—Mr. B. was criticised this evening. He was 
liked and appreciated. The principal faults men- 
tioned were, a disposition to shun business respon- 
sibility—a reserve in meeting that was thought to be 
the result of egotism, and a certain wholeness in 
himself. Mr. Hamilton remarked: “I think he is a 
liberal-minded man, and usually takes a comprehen- 
sive view of things. He has not enough of the 
humility of Christ, that would attribute all his good. 
ness to the grace of Godin him. That is about the 
only point in which I have found myself wanting in 
sympathy for him. I think he is a very loyal, noble- 
hearted man. I confess my love and respect for him.” 
A favorable sign in his case is, that after first declin- 
ing, he has finally consented to take some responsi- 
bility in the horticultural department. It was be- 
lieved this would prove the opening of a new career 
of usefulness to him. Mr. Woolworth: “ Mr. Noyes 
some time ago encouraged Mr. B., and others of his 
class, to expect a new career. It struck me pleas- 
antly, and seemed entirely consistent and feasible. 
It seems as though the Community, and Mr. B. him- 
self, cannol be reconciled to have him laid on the 
shelf. He had an active career formerly; and it 
seems to me that he can have a new career a great 


deal more active, brilliant and useful, than ever.” 1 


Mr. Hamilton: “I should not be surprised if Mr. B: 
finds himself assuming responsibility with new en- 
thusiasm and power. I have had a new idea lately 


about such things. I believe it is found necessary 1 
sometimes for the old spirit and way of doing things | 1865 


to die out, in order that we may be resurrected to 
new life, and a new career. Now the education the 
Community has been going through in regard to 
labor and enterprise, has been of a two-fold nature. 
The end in view was to make the Community very 
efficient, enterprising and powerful, as business men 
and women. In order to do that God found it neces- 
sary, in the first place, to destroy the old spirit of 
legality, and the hireling, oppressive feeling that 


‘rested upon a great many of us on coming out of 


the world. The Community has been freed from 
that. We feel as though we had a rich father, and 
are not obliged to scratch and dig for a livelihood. 





In the case of Mr. B., undoubtedly it has been 


‘ness letters are sent to persons who are absent. 





a relief to throw off responsibility,” and get the 
galled spots of his soul and mind healed; and 
now I should not be at all surprised if he took hold 
with new energy, and it will yet be found that his 
most useful career is future.” . . . . April 1.—Orders and 
sales for the week, $2,169. Mr. ©. states that the 
expenses proper are probably less than $1,000. If 
this is correct, over $1,000 goes this week toward 
liquidating the debt... .Hveneng.—Mr. Hamilton: “ I 
will remark here that I find a great deal of attraction 
and relish for the Bible from time to time. While it 
is true that we are brought into contact with fresh 
inspiration that keeps us from the servility of com- 
mon religionists about the Bible, which makes them 
pore over it as —— did when he was with us, yet 
having a bad spirit all the time, I find it easier, the 
more wisdom I get, and the more experience I have, 
to appreciate and understand the Bible—1 hope 
our young people will encourage any liking for 
studying the Bible. It is a text-book placed in our 
hands, more valuable than any school-book we have. 
There is deep, scientific truth in it.” 

April 3.—After supper a general bee of the women 
took place, for clearing away the rubbish from the 
flower-garden. ...The business operations of Wal- 
lingford and Oneida were discussed in meeting. Mr. 
Cragin said the thought had suggested itself to his 
mind that Wallingford should have, as Oneida 
already has, a systematic business-board; and that 
the chairman of each board should be responsible 
for communicating all transactions between the 
Communes; and that such reports should be ad- 
dressed to the respective chairmen of the business 
organizations. Now, it frequently happens that busi- 
If 
they could all be sent to some particular person, it 
would insure a prompt attention to them. As our 
business is constantly increasing it is necessary that 
we should study organization in business more 
thoroughly than we have done. Mr. Hamilton sug- 
gested the idea of having a mutual ¢riticism of the 
different Communes. He proposed that Oneida 
should offer herself for criticism, and invite Walling- 
ford and the Agency to do the same; and that each 
Commune should offer itself when Mr. Noyes can be 
present at the criticism. This proposal was heartily 
accepted by Oneida, and the journalist was nominat- 
ed to report to the other Communes....April 6— 
Horticulturists are to-day tying up raspberry-bushes, 
setting grape-cuttings, divesting vines of winter 
coverings, and selling fruit-trees. The gardeners are 
setting out onions. - Peas were sowed day before 
yesterday. 


THE TRAP BUSINESS. 


The following statistics exhibit, 1, the growth of 
the Trap business of the Oneida Community from 
its beginning in 1852 till the present time; 2, its 
present and prospective magnitude ; 3, its fluctuations ; 
4, the territory it occupies. The figures for the pe- 
riod from 1852 till 1856 are only approximately 
verified. 





YEARS. Net Earnrnos. | No. TRaPs MADE 
From DURING PERIOD. 
1852 to 1856 $ 6,720 85 21,000 
BE 06s bn 004d.s 10,926 91 25,945 
ae 2,620 39 | 8,484 
ears 16,777 47 | 45,261 
860 . 220 29 94,710 
1861 .. 9,275 94 46,3738 
NS ds Sing storie 10,552 31 42 
1863.. 50,171 29 226,321 
ond dossb es) nee 10 p 370,18 Me 
January and Febr’y. mated at 08) > 
pppoe c 5,000 14866" 
,, Se $220,164 55 800,337 








The region where these traps have been sold 
embraces nearly all of the Eastern, Middle and 
Western States, the Territories, California and Ore- 
gon, British America, including the Canadas, and 
New Brunswick. They are best known in New 
York, the Western states and Territories, and the 
region of the Red River of the North. a. w. ©. 


BRIGNOLI, the celebrated tenor of American fame, 
has recently been performing in Paris, where his 
voice is said to excel Mario’s, even in his best days. 
Brignoli has taken'a London engagement. 
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STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 


. 
To following narrative of facts that came under 

my own observation, was partly recorded in a 
private journal previous to the conception of publish- 
ing the record of my own life; but as it may exhibit 
a more successtul reconnoissance in the enemy’s coun- 
try than the one recorded in the last chapter; I ven- 
ture to introduce it without alteration, begging the 
reader to excuse the repetition of some subjects and 
characters in the introductory part of it. It is only 
a specimen of many similar cases, successfully 
treated in those days. 

THE LOST FOUND, OR RUIN REPAIRED. 

Between the years 1830 and ’37, there could have 
been seen on the corner of Mulberry and Cross 
streets, in the city of New York, a white, frame 
building, two stories high, with an attic. The 
ground-floor fronting the two streets, was occupied 
as a drug-store, and the name “Dr. Post” could 
have been seen painted on a strip of tin at the right 
hand side, as you entered from either street. The 
Doctor’s family occupied the remainder of the build- 
ing. This son of Esculapius had only been a resi- 
dent of the city during a year or two, having studied 
and previously practiced his profession in the coun- 
try. Being thus a comparative stranger in this field 
for the application of the healing art, his patients 
were found among the poorer and lower classes of 
society. It may be remembered by some of my 
readers, that about this period the reformatory 
movements had their rise; especially, the reform of 
“morals” under the zealous and self-sacrificing la- 
bors of John R. McDowall. The Doctor and his 
family shared sympathetically in the efforts now be- 
ing put forth to reclaim abandoned women. 

Mrs. Post was one of the many volunteers to visit 
among those unfortunates whom public opinion had 
branded as unpardonable offenders, who hoped, by 
sisterly kindness and Christian charity, to induce 
some of them, at least, to retrace their wayward 
steps to the plane of respectability, from whence so 
many had fallen. Mrs. P. had already been instru- 
mental in rendering timely assistance that had saved 
many young women from the snares designed to en- 
trap the unwary, who innocently enter the city for 
employment and a home. 

On one cold, rainy afternoon in the month-of Oc- 
tober, Mrs. Post became much depressed in her mind 
while thinking of the many wretched, unhappy be- 
ings of her own sex, who were at that moment des- 
titute, homeless and friendless, wandering from street 
to street, shut out from all human sympathies, be- 
cause they had been too confiding in man—woman’s 
natural protector. On account of the inclemency of the 
weather, Mrs. Post had remained within doors that 
day; but a conviction was now forcing itself upon 
her heart, that it was her duty to go out and see if 
Providence had not provided a service for her to 
humanity. And the more she thus reflected, the 
greater became the pressure, until it gave birth to a 
palpable instinct that somebody was in the streets 
calling to her, in mental, praying agony, for shelter 
and protection. She hesitated no longer, but rose, 
and putting on hat and shawl, left the house. She 
went up Mulberry street some distance, and as it 
was growing rather dark, and seeing no one that she 
thought required aid from her, she was on the point 
of returning, beginning to accuse herself for yielding 
to childish imaginations, when, on passing a grocery 
store, she discovered some One standing near it, who 
at once attracted her atttention. Not wishing to be 
too intrusive, she passed into the grocery to obtain a 
nearer view. After purchasing a trifling article she 
came out quite near the person, andin the mean- 
time heard a suppressed sob. Mrs. P. discovered at 
once the object to be a young woman, evidently in 
real distress. In addressing a word to her, the girl 
replied, ina modest tone, that she was a stranger in 
the city, having arrived the day before. Having sa- 
tisfactorily answered a few questions, Mrs. P. who 
was & woman possessed of sagacious instincts, invited 
the young stranger, without hesitation, to accompany 
her to her own house. 

The next day, the family listened with deep inter- 
est to the young woman’s sad tale; and noticing, as 





doctors and their wives are apt to do, that there was 
something peculiar in the sitwation of this case, their 
sympathies were largely enlisted in her behalf. Be- 
ing a man of few words, but of many good deeds, 
the Doctor said but little after hearing the story of 
the young stranger, but was evidently reflecting 
thoughtfully upon his duty in the premises. Now 
the Doctor held somewhat peculiar views as regards 
fallen, unfortunate women. He was not at all in- 
clined to elicit the details of cases of seduction and 
sexual crimes and vices. He cared very little about 
knowing how the unfortunate victims became en- 
snared, although his opportunities for learning the 
particulars and details of every form of vice were 
ample, residing, as he did, in so close proximity 
to that noted pool of social corruption, the “ Five 
Points.” He would often refuse to listen to the sad 
and sickening tales of sin-wrecked humanity, beached, 
as it were, before his own door, calling upon him 
for medical advice and assistance. Not unfrequently 
could one hear him say, “There is no soul in that 
person to save; it is already devoured, if there ever 
was one, by the animal.” “Yes, that woman is 
mostly animal, and a vicious one at that,” I heard 
him say, one day, as a hard, stony-visaged creature 
left the drug-store. In speaking of the class of 
abandoned men and women of the city, the Doctor 
would say that their souls had been smothered— 
starved to death in childhood and youth, for the 
want of wholesome, moral discipline and education. 
“ Their animal passions and wills had been allowed 
to develop themselves without self-control and 
subjection to reason and truth, so that they grew 
up—not men and women, but wild beasts, for 
devils to possess; making their interior life dark 
and repulsive, as a cage of unclean birds. But 
where you find a soul within, strong enough to hold 
the passions in more or less subjection to reason and 
common sense, there, you also find—not dark- 
ness, but light, dim though it be, translucent, per- 
haps, and, under cultivation, as it advances in its 
victories over the animal will and appetites, it will 
become, through the truth, more and more trans- 
parent, until it is wholly purified and fit for honest 
society in this world or any other.” Such, were 
some of the Doctor’s observations. 

But to return to the young woman. After due re- 
flection, the Doctor remarked to his wife that the 
girl had better remain in their family until after her 
confinement, for she evidently had a mind and heart 
that could be reached and capable of cultivation and 
growth under proper treatment. In the course of a 
week, the young woman related substantially the 
following story : 

“My name is Emily Flint; I am eighteen years of 
age. Was born and brought up in county in 
the southern part of the state of New York. My 
father is a farmer and in comfortable circumstances. 
I was educated to be a school-teacher and taught for 
the first time last spring in an adjoining county some 
distance from the residence of my parents. Early in 
the summer I was introduced to a gentleman from 
the city of New York by the name of Caldwell, who 
was spending the warm season in the vicinity of my 
school. His appearance was very prepossessing, 
and his conversation indicated education and intelli- 
gence. He represented himself to me as being in in- 
dependent circumstances, said that he was a partner 
with his father who had accumulated a large for- 
tune in the brokerage business in Wall-st., &c., &c. 
His statements appeared so plausible that I readily 
believed him; the more so, probably, because of his 
professions of attachment to myself. I can see now 
that I was greatly fascinated by him from the first. 
It was with some difficulty that I could give the 
necessary attention to my school. We were in each 
other’s company as often as circumstances would 
permit. On one occasion he asked me if I loved 
him well enough to marry him, saying at the same 
time that I was the only one he had ever met in all 
his travels that he loved well enough to marry, &c. 
I replied affirmatively, but mere by expressions than 
words.. He then said to me passionately, ‘You are 
my wife; but the formality of marriage must be de- 
ferred for a few weeks until I am ready to return to 
the city.’ Please spare me the mortification of re- 
lating the particulars of the growing intimacy be- 








tween us from that fatal interview and confession 
of love for him.” . 

Mrs. Post remarked at this juncture of the story 
“Many a girl has virtually signed her death-war- 
rant in uttering the simple, beautiful expression, ‘I 
love you,’ when said to a destroyer in the garb ofa 
lover.” 


Emily continued, “I regarded him as my husbana 
from that time. In September I closed my school 
with the expectation of being soon married. { in- 
formed my parents of my engagement to a hand- 
some, wealthy gentleman of the city. They were 
anxious that I should visit them before I was mar- 
ried. But I was wholly under the power of Mr. 
Caldwell, and must govern myself accordingly. I 
began now to have some misgivings regarding the 
wisdom of my course. Mr. Caldwell, too, appeared 
less affectionate than he had done. Several times I 
remember that the question flashed upon my mind, 
‘Havel been deceived?’ but my idolatrous attach- 
ment to him would not allow me to indulge in such 
reflections. His deferring our marriage was a great 
trial to me; but whenI expressed my feelings to 
him on the subject, he would easily reassure me by 


making some good excuse for the delay. At last, . 


after so many disappointments, he said he was ready 
to fulfill his long-delayed promise ; but instead of go- 
ing to my father’s to be married, he wished to be 
married at a friend’s house in the city of New York. 
My peculiar circumstances compelled me to comply, 
but with great reluctance. We started the nextday, 
arriving at Albany the same evening, taking the 
steamboat for the city. On our arrival, a week ago 
yesterday, he took me to his friend’s house, a large, 
three-story brick building. I do not remember the 
name of the street. On entering the house he in- 
troduced me to a woman whom he called Mrs. 
Smith. But I involuntarily felt a strong repulsion 
toward her; there was something about her that 
made me shudder. I then expressed a wish to go 
tomy room. It was in the third story. Mr. Cald- 
well told me he was going out to get a priest and we 
would be married in good style in the evening. That 
was the last I saw of him. For several hours I was 
in a state of great suspense, and at times in an agony 
that I cannot describe. Finally Mrs. Smith came 
into my room. She said, ‘ Young woman, you may 
as well know the truth about yourself now as at any 
other time. That man whom you call Caldwell, is 
already a married man. Caldwell is not his real 
name ; he has several names that he uses to suit his 
purposes. I have orders from him to keep you here. 
This house is kept to accommodate gentlemen who 
do not choose to marry; but none are accommoda- 
ted without an introduction from the friends and pat- 
rons of the house, as gentlemen of refinement and 
standing in society! You will not leave your room 
to-night. I will send your tea up to you.’ I cannot 
remember half that she said to me; I was so aston- 
ished and confounded that I could not utter a word, 
nor hardly breathe. I found myself almost paralyzed 
in body and mind. More than my worst fears were 
now realized—a prisoner in a house of i-fame—but 
I had sufficient presence ot mind to keep quiet. Tea 
was sent to me, but I could neither eat nor drink. 
I was then locked into my room. IfI never prayed 
before, I did then. My past acquaintance with this 
betrayer came up before me in its true light. I could 
now see that I had received warnings in the form of 
faint whispers that came from a good angel, or 
some other source, which seemed to say to me, ‘ You 
are lost—your lover is a villain ;’ but my fascination 
blinded me to all such admonitions. In the course 
of the evening or night a man came to my room, for 
what purpose it is unnecessary for me to state. I 
begged him to listen to my story.. After briefly stat- 
ing the facts, I appealed earnestly to his generosity 
and manhood for help to escape from such a place. 
He made no response, but had the kindness to leave 
me soon to myself. I was not molested again during 
the night. The next day I wus allowed my freedom 
about the house, but was not allowed to go into the 
street. I made a strong effort to suppress every 
emotion that would betray anxiety, in the mean- 
time putting onas much cheerfulness as I could com- 
mand. Among the inmates of the house, there was 
a girl about my own age who seemed different from 
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the other young women. She took occasion, in the 
course of the day, to whisper in. my ear that she 
pitied me and would help me leave, ifshe could do 
so with safety. It was a rainy afternoon; and while 
in the large, elegant reception room alone, the young 
girl came to me in haste, saying, ‘ Now is your time, 
as Mrs. Smith has gone to market and her assistant 
is engaged up stairs. Follow me to the basement.’ 
I obtained my hat and shawl, and in a few moments 
after I passed out of the back basement-door and 
through the yard into the street. I was so thankful 
for my escape from that prison-house, that 1 could 
scarcely refrain from shedding tears of joy, although 
I was a stranger in a large city, in very strange cir- 
cumstances, without money—as Mr. Caldwell had 
my purse containing some twenty-five dollars—and 
did not know where to go or what to do. I walked 
about the streets in the rain, not daring to speak to 
any one. It was getting dark, and I began to sink 
both in body and spirit, at the thought of my situa- 
tion. I could scarcely walk, my mind was in such 
an agony. I could only ejaculate mentally the 
prayer, ‘My God, forgive my great sin and have 
mercy on my soul.’ I could walk no longer, and 
stopped against a grocery store, trying to compose 
myseli sufficiently to go in and inquire where a 
stranger could find a safe refuge and a home for a 
night, when I was startled by a voice speaking to 
me. And never, never as long as memory endures, 
shall I forget the impression the sound of that voice 
made upon my sinking soul. It was life, snatching 
me from the jaws ofa moral death; an angel of 
mercy sent to my rescue at the moment when the 
last ray of hope in this world was vanishing from 
sight and I was being swallowed up in utter de- 
spair.” 

The next day after the foregoing statement of facts 
was made, the Doctor took measures to find that 
courtesan’s convent in which Emily had been incar- 
cerated, for the purpose of obtaining her trunk. By 
aid of a police-officer the house was found, and the 
trunk recovered. Miss Flint had endured so much 
mental suffering—a strain upon her mind so unnat- 
ural, that the sudden change of circumstances caused 
a reiiction that resulted in a protracted fever, confin- 
ing her to her bed much of the time for several 
weeks. Mrs. Post’s sister, Sarah Steele, listened to 
the revelation made by Miss Flint with the deepest 
interest, and an own sister could have received no 
kinder attention and sympathy than did this un- 
fortunate stranger from the Doctor’s family—espe- 
cially from Mrs. Post and Sarah. 


After a few months seclusion in this private asy- 
lum, so readily provided by the invisible missionaries 
whom heaven appoints to look after and provide for 
the real wants of the honest ones, Nature, who is no 
respecter of persons or characters, finished her hid- 
den, mysterious work, and Emily Flint was delivered 
of the fruit of her imprudent and misplaced con- 
fidence. The child, however, did not survive the 
agonies it caused its afflicted mother, which, thought 
the doctor, was a fortunate circumstance, not to say 
a special providence, as it might, being of the mas- 
culine gender, have taken after its father, and added 
another scamp and profligate to an army already 
quite too large for the safety and comfort of unpro- 
tected females. 

During Miss Flint’s seclusion in the doctor’s family, 
she freely opened her mind to Mrs. Post, relating 
much of her early history. The parents of Emily 
were nominally religious, but like too many others, 
their religion consisted in theological abstractions 
and lifeless formalities. In words they taught their 
children to reverence the Bible, the Sabbath and 
religious ordinances. But children very rarely rey- 
erence mere abstractions, or anything else that does 
not promise present good or attract their love. They 
did not teach them by example that the religion of 

Christ is simply and essentially a new life to enter 
into them—an endless life ever growing more and 
more beautiful and attractive; a life of love, instead 
selfishness—of unity and obedience, in the place 
of egotism and disobedience; a life that seeks its 
own the most truly by seeking the good and happi- 
ness of others, and taking pleasure therein. Being 
thus ignorant of the spirit of the Bible, every leaf 
of which isa finger pointing to Christ as a personal 





embodiment of all that one should be and do, they 
failed to inculcate in the minds of their children, to 
love and reverence that which is the essential thing 
in the Bible and out of it—in Christ and in all true, 
noble beings, namely, obedience—obedience to 
parents, to truth and to all superiors, to secure 
which, is the end of all true discipline and criticism. 

Emily could now see that her greatest fault, in 
childhood, was disobedience, self-will, having her 
own way. She said her parents readily yielded to 
her petty, foolish wishes and caprices, so that she 
learned thus early to do very much as she pleased ; 
and as she grew older she would execute her own 
plans and seek her own pleasure without consulta- 
tion. Emily not unfrequently would say to Mrs. 
Post after hours of quiet reflection, “I am now 
justly reaping, bitterly, what I have sown. Little 
did I think when teasing my mother to allow me to 
have my own way, that I was planting thorns and 
thistles that would by and by grow up and bear 
the sickening fruit of sorrow and anguish that I 
now suffer. But God is just, and I can seeis do- 
ing the very best thing for me in making me reap 
corruption, the seeds of which I myself planted. 
But if he can save my soul, I care not how much 
I suffer in this world.” [There will be another chap- 
ter of this narrative. ] 


FOOT-NOTES. 
XXIX. 

t is good for a man to be able to march in solid 
column with his fellows, and not careif his vis- 
ion is somewhat limited by the dust, and by the men 
on either hand; for there are some things which 
can’t be done unless you are willing to touch elbows 
with your neighbor. But for all that, I like to sit on 
a fence and see the world march by. I think I can 
dig as diligently in my garden as most men do in 
theirs; but I don’t always leave my work to go and 
see what old trees overshadow the farm-houses; or 
to go to the Cat-Hole pass to get the earliest pepper- 
root to eat with my crackers and beef: I go abroad 
to see who it is that does all the work, and who it is 

that makes all the dust and noise. 


I have always found a plenty of practical men at 
every turn; but the poets and men of sentiment have 
been rather scarce. I don’t think I am the only 
man who has made the discovery and been amazed. 
It may be that the poets don’t show themsclves to 
me. But if the farmer, who stands on the top of his 
sled with his back to the wind, while he drives his 
six oxen right into the teeth of a north-western 
snow-storm, has a man of sentiment in his employ, 
he has not yet taken the pains to introduce him to 
me. Ifthere isa poet in the store where I go to 
buy a new saw, Iam sure he is not the man who 
owns the goods. He may be that young fellow who 
does his work half-heartedly, dreaming the mean- 
while of splendors, and loves, and courtly people, 
and sadly perplexing himself because valaces are not 
ready made. Most men seem to me as if they had 
been appointed quartermasters and engineers, for 
they talk much concerning the prices of goods, the 
uses of raw material, and modes ot manufacture. 

There isa great demand for practical men of one sort 
or another ; and there are vacancies every day which 
invite the best workmen. It seems to have pleased 
God to choose practical men for the warp and filling 
which he uses. I have had my quarrel with fate 
because she puts the practical men into so many of 
the best places. I was beaten in that fight; but I 
now count that defeat as one of my victories, for I 
have felt freer and better ever since. When I walk 
in the woods I imagine that nature is more careful 
to have the trees yield fire-wood and timber, than 
she is to have them produce flowers. An oak 
tree hangs out its tassels in the spring, and every 
body is glad to go out and see them; but for 
many long months it can only show a gray 
trunk, gnarled limbs, and rude strength and dignity. 
If these don’t please a man I think he had better 
let himself to a milliner, and learn to make 
artificial flowers. 

It is somewhat refreshing to look at a practical 
man, who holds his imagination and fancy in strict 
subjection to his reason, who never forgets the sub- 





ordination of one thing to another according to the 
measure of its usefulness, and who lets strong-handed 
performance follow close behind all his clear-seeing 
and deep-believing. He don’t build his house on a 
hill-top in order to look at the sea; he puts it at the 
foot of the hill where he can have water run into 
his kitchen, and then if he wants any thing of the 
sea he goes to the top of the hill and gets it. If he 
is in love, he goes a wooing; if he is angry, some- 
body quails; he don’t sing his love, neither does he 
try to make his scorn rythmical. You and I may 
celebrate him in verse if we think him big enough 
for that service. He raises apples to eat and grapes 
to sell, not caring much for the curious striping of 
the one or the bloom of the other; nevertheless the 
fruit is forthcoming and the markets are better sup. 
plied. I sometimes encounter men engaged in re- 
ligion, philanthropy and art, whom I call practical. 
When such men go to work in those places, people 
are made better, things are righted, and beauty goes 
abroad. 

I had noticed that the men who sit in the garrets 
and write books, have a quarrel with the practical 
men who have no time for sonnets, and I had, there- 
fore, resolved to go into my garret sometime and do 
justice to those men who do not prate of their sen- 
timents. But I have found that nature has a con- 
spiracy with common sense and practical folks, and 
I begin to suspect that the men who cannot live by 
bread alone, do at times feel a little oppressed ; for 
I notice that the picture when done, and the statue 
when finished, often pass into the hands of the men 
who are able to buy all the beauty which goes to 
market. If I walk to Roaring Brook on Sunday, I 
find that Iam somewhat at the mercy of the man 
who keeps the Sabbath and who owns that water- 
privilege. I once went out of my way to visit the 
homes of certain men whose books had pleased me 
by their brilliancy. I did not find those prose writers 
and poets living in the best houses, and so I was 
forced to conclude that they had put all their bright- 
ness into their books, while their practical neighbors 
had been putting all their glitter into their houses and 
upon their front fences. 

I, too, have had a chafe with the practical men 
who squander beauty. I raise my apples to make 
sauce, and I have a surplus of grapes for market; 
but I try to look out for the crop of beauty which 
also. grows on my trees and vines. None but a poor 
man would be so wasteful as to let that go unhar- 
vested. Practical men are a little too ready to as- 
sert that they are the only men who are wide awake. 
1 stopped a business man in the street of a certain 
town and inquired about an author, and he told me 
that my man was a dreamer. I afterwards talked 
with a man who was not cumbered with money, and 
he told me that this writer of' books was a simple 
man and without pride—a pleasant man to talk 
with, and a lover of solitude. There is such a broad 
glare of daylight about some men, that one may just- 
ly look forward toward the night and dreams. I 
know that windows of white glass are generally in 
vogue ; but if a man should have one window of 
stained glass and only speak of what he sees through 
that—what then? If he choose to be silent until he 
can see things in the haze of an Indian summer 
—what then? 

I find fault with practical men, they sometimes 
know so little about the use of things. John Brown 
was a practical man who stood ready to dash body 
and soul against incarnate evil. But was not that 
obscure man who wrote “John Brown’s soul is 
marching on,” just as practical? It may be that the 
guns which Eli Whitney’s son makes in his shops at 
the foot of East Rock, are not halfso potent as this 
song which has been sung in the farm-houses, and in 
the camps, and in the streets of conquered cities. 


a 





MacHInery for mining coals is coming into 
vogue, and must have not only a favorable effect in 
reducing prices, but alsoin relieving miners from 
the most fatiguing and unhealthy part of the labor, 
These machines being worked by compressed air, 
also assist materially in the ventilation and cooling 
of the mine. The practical trials which have been 
made, show that one machine is capable of loosen- 
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ing fifteen tons of coal per hour from an ordinary 
vein, at a great saving of hand labor, besides de 
livering the coal in better shape and with greatly 
diminished wastage. —AIron Age. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD IN THE WAR. 
E print below some of the most noteworthy 
recognitions of the Providence of God in the 

war, which have recently fallen under our notice. 
They indicate the tide that is setting in the hearts of 
the people toward a national recognition of the Gov- 
ernment and leadership of God in the affairs of the 
nation : 
GOD’S RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENTS. 
From the Inaugural of Mr. Lincoln, March 4. 


Both parties deprecated war; but one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation survive; 
and the other would accept war rather than let it 
perish. And the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, but 
localized in the Southern part of it. These slaves 
constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. 

All knew that this interest was, somehow, the 
cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate and 
extend this interest was the object for which the in- 
surgents would rend the Union, even by war; while 
the Government claimed no right to do more than 
to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. Neither 
party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has already attained. Neither 
anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease 
with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. th read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God; and each invokes 
his aid against the other. It may seem strange that 
any men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance 
in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be not 


judged. The prayers of both could not be answered 


-—that of neither has been answered fully. The 
Almighty has his own purposes. 

“Woe unto the world because of offenses! for it 
must needs be that offenses come; but woe to that 
man by whom the offense cometh.” If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one of those 
Ofieases which, in the providence of God must needs 
come, but which, having continued through His 
appointed time, He now wills to remove, and that 
he gives to both the North and South this terrible 
war, as the woe due to those by whom the offense 
came, shall we discern therein any departure from 
those divine attributes which the believers in a liy- 
ing God always ascribe to Him? 

‘ondly do we hope—fervently do we pray—that 
this mighty scourge of war may soon pass, away. 
Yet, if God wills that it continue till all the wealth 
made by the bondmen’s two hundred and _ fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, 
“The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 


altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for all: 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and 
his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with 
‘ail nations. 


THE HAND OF PROVIDENCE IN THE WAR, 
From the N. ¥, Evening Post, April 4. 


“ Had it not been for the resolution taken by those 
who directed the affairs of the rebel states, to plant 
corn instead of cotton, to sow large tracts with 
wheat, and to rear large stocks of cattle for the sub- 
sistence of their armies, Sherman could never have 
made his triumphant march ne 5 Georgia and 
South Carolina.” This was a remark made the other 
day by an officer who had accompanied General 
Sherman in his “ agreeable journey” through Georgia, 
and afterwards traversed with him and his victo- 
rious host the state of South Carolina. 

This is one of those circumstances which so 
remarkably characterize the present civil war, all 
conspiring to the great end of crushing the rebellion 
and slavery together. The planters of the rebel 
states knew not for whom they planted their fields 
and sowed them with grain, nor for whom they fat- 
tened their beeves and stocked their poultry yards. 
The army of Sherman marched through their re- 

jon and found abundant aries and numerous 
erds awaiting their arrival, and then it was seen 
for whom this ~— provision had been made. 
Had the usual quantity of cotton been planted, the 
ourney through that country would no means 
ve been found so agreeable. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that, not being able to subsist on the re- 
sources of the country, this march, so important to 





the success of our arms, could not have been made. 
It was because the leading conspirators so earnestly 
exhorted their followers to confine their tillage to 
grains and roots, and their husbandry to the rearing 
of domestic animals, that Savannah has already 
fallen into our hands, that we have taken possession 
of Charleston, that Wilmington is ours, that we have 
occupied most of the principal towns of North Caro- 
lina, and that Richmond, the capital of the rebellion, 
has so soon fallen. A wise Providence put it in the 
hearts of the slaveholders to make unwittingly this 
contribution to our victories. 

Our readers will remember that at an earlier 
period of this war it was generally said that the 
possession of slaves gave the conspirators against 
the Union a great advantage in a military point of 
view. It created a military class—the masters—ac- 
customed to the use of arms, as a daily amusement, 
and devoted solely to the art of war; while another 
class, the bondmen and bondwomen, docile, quiet 
and obedient, tilled the fields and supplied the army 
with the means of subsistence. Against the milita 
class of the South we had only to oppose our arti- 
sans, our farmers, our recruits drawn from various 
sedentary pursuits, men who, whatever might be the 
spirit and resolution with which they came to the 
rescue of their country, were of unwarlike habits, 
and multitudes of whom would find it necessary to 
return to their homes as soon as their term of service 
should be ended. 

Such was a just representation of the state of 
things at that time; but in fhis very organization of 
southern society, on which the slaveholders plumed 
themselves so proudly, lurked a disadvantage and a 
danger to the rebel cause which became apparent 
soon after the President issued the proclamation of 
freedom to the slaves in the revolted states. The 
masters then found that they had been rearing a 
class of scouts and guides for the loyal army—a class 
who sheltered and helped on their way the fugitive 
from rebel persecution and the escaped Union soldier 
—a class from whom the Union army, when the fed- 


eral government had grown a little wiser, recruited. 


its soldiers—a class who furnished the federal army 
with the heroes of some of its most fiercely contested 
fields. This class has shared in some of the most 
glorious triumphs of the war; it has entered one 
captured city after another as conquerors, and but 
the other day was the first to take military occupa- 
tion of Richmond. 

It was most important that the war should be con- 
tinued until this inherent weakness of the social 
system founded on slavery should be fully demon- 
strated. It was most important that the world 
should see that in such a state of society the master 
and the slave were necessarily enemies, and that in 
case of an invasion from without which promised 
the slave his freedom, he would be sure to take part 
against the master. The present war has been car- 
ried on long enough to make the truth clear to all 
the world and to all time, that a government whose 
essential principle is slavery, rests upon a most slip- 
pery and insecure foundation, and is in perpetual 
danger of being overthrown by assaults from without. 

et this truth could not have been made so mani- 
fest but for the peculiar temper of the southern 
slaveholders, naturally generated by their institution. 
Accustomed to make their will the law, as well in 
politics as on the plantation, they would accept no 
compromise, would listen to no terms of reconcilia- 
tion, would consent to a cessation of hostilities on no 
other condition than the recognition of their new 
government as an independent power, entitled to a 
share in the public property and the unsettled terri- 
tories. The domineering spirit of the South, more 
than any strength of virtuous determination in the 
North, saved us from the disgrace of a new compact 
which would have infused new vitality into the sys- 
tem of slavery. It drew on, it precipitated the 
downfall of slavery and the decimation, impoverish- 
ment and dispersion of the slaveholding class, which 
may alread said to have fearfully perished by 
the recoil of its own devices. 

We are among those who reverently see the hand 
of Providence in all these events. 


THE DIVINE HAND IN THE WAR. 
BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


How impressive is that portion of the President’s 
inaugural, where he says that ie drop of blood 
drawn by the lash has been repaid by drops drawn 
by the sword, During the progress of the war, I 
have often been struck. with the fact that the same 
measure we have meted out, has been measured unto 
us. The poor slaves had their children shot down 
whipped to death, and torn from them to die afar o 
and we heard of it with languid indifference, or 
no execrations to bestow, ee — those who 
told of such deeds. died by slow starvation, 
and we heeded it not. were torn by blood- 
hounds, and we could not believe that Southern 
gentlemen would train ferocious brutes for such a 
purpose. And lo! we learn itall now, in the terrible 
school of experience. Slavery tears our children 
from us, to die far away from us; she starves them to 
skeletons; she tracks their flight with fierce blood- 
hounds. And, to complete the lesson, the 
abused negro, whom we have helped to abuse, hides 





them, and feeds them, and guides them to their 
friends. It seems to me that never, in human his- 
tory, was the Divine Hand so plainly visible. 


RICHMOND IS OURS. 
From the New York Tribune, April 4th. 


Itmight have been ours long ago. It could have 
been taken with little loss by the tens of thousands 
whom Gen. Scott persistently held idle and useless 
around Washington throughout May and June, 1861. 
It might easily have been taken by McClellan in the 
Spring of 1862, had that illustrious professor of the 
art How Not To Do It, really and soalaualy tried. It 
might have been taken, but was not, for God’s time 
had not yet come. At last, that time has come, and 
millions joyfully echo RrcHMonp Is ours! 








THE GLORIES OF THE DAY. 
“The Lord is in his Holy Temple, let all the Earth 


TY | keep silence before him.” In these solemn words, 


so often read in the churches, we feel to be enunciat- 
ing the news of to-day. Godin his good Providence 
has given into our hands the citadel and principal 
city of the rebellion. With that gift, we believe 
that He naturally restored to us the Peace which for 
four long and bloody years has been so sadly dis- 
turbed and torn. —Eve. Post, April 3. 


From The Tribune of April 10. 
SHALL WE NOT BLESS GOD? 


Shall we not bless God? We were worse than 
heathens if we did not. It is “His Kingdom come,” 
inasmuch as it is the triumph of right over wrong. 
The great and holy cause of the Rights of Man, of 
Free Government, which the world has been fight- 
ing for these many centuries, is established as no 
man living ever dared hope to see. The People 
reign. On so much of this wide section of the 
globe as the Union covers, the people reign; there 
is presently to be “peace and good will to man.” 
This is the meaning of the end of the Rebellion.— 
This is what peace in the United States means to all 
the people of all the earth. 


OTHER TESTIMONIES. 
FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS. 


Awaken every note of praise, unloose every 
tongue! Let the lame leap, and the blind see, and the 
dumb speak the glories of the Lord, who has let the 
nation to see the day of its redemption and its salva- 
tion. Sing unto the Lord a new song of thanksgiv- 
ing and of praises, and let all the people in the re- 
united and undivided nation answer, “Amen.” 


FROM THE BOSTON POST. 


Never was there a jubilee more enthusiastic—uni- 
versal—heart-felt—than that indulged in here yes- 
terday....The heart of the city swelled with hap- 
piness and generous sentiments towards all were 
mingled with devout acknowledgments to God, who 
giveth the victory. 


FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 

Heaven has granted us a crowning mercy, and it 
behooves the country to recognize the hand that has 
wrought this signal good. 

FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES, 

The great rebellion is crushed. The Republic is 
saved. Peace comes again. To heaven be the 
praise. 

FROM THE TROY DAILY TIMES. 

The glorious result cannot fail to awaken in the 

heart the most joyful emotions and the loftiest feel- 


ings of gratitude to Almighty God for this victory 
over treason and crime. The end has come! Glo- 
ry, hallelujah ! 


FROM THE PORTLAND ADVERTISER. : 


Thank God! The day we have all looked for— 
the harbinger of peace—has come. The terrible tide 
of blood, which has swept over the land, is in a 
measure rolled back. Leta whole nation, with un- 
coverec head, and on bended knee, render ful. 
homage to an All-wise Governor for the overflowing 
measure of peace. 


FROM THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

First, we give thanks to ighty God for this 
last and crowning triumph of lawful government 
over uncaused and unj ble rebellion. He who 
putteth down one and setteth up another, has scat- 
tered the legions of the enemy, and established our 
feet in the strongholds of the exploded “ Confedera- 
cy.” To Him who alone giveth the victory be the 
praise. 

FROM THE NEW YORK WORLD. 

With one heart and one voice to-day let us 
acknowl the infinite mercy of the ruler of 
nations. “ Let all the people praise Thee, O Lord! 
Yea, let ail the people praise thee” 


FROM THE MINER’S JOURNAL. 
There is naturally great rejoicing throughout the 
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country at the success of the arms of the Republic. 

It is not exultation over a defeated foe, even if it is 

comprised of the cohorts of slavery: but thanks to 

the Sepreme Being for his mercy and loving kindness. 
FROM THE CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” If 
ever & had reason to sing the Doxology, 
this nation has a special call to sing it now. e 
have no words to express our gratitude and our joy. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord from this time 
forth and forevermore ! 

At a mass meeting in Wall-st., Mr. Draper said: 

“Our hearts are too full of a grateful recognition 
of Divine — to permit of much talk; and I 
know that I speak for you all when I say, that from 
the bottom of my heart I give thanks to the Ruler 
of all things for this last, best evidence of his love 
for this great people.” 

Atthe same time, in response to a suggestion of 
Mr. Draper, the vast concourse uncovered, and sang: 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


AT THE UNITARIAN CONVENTION. 


The following resolution from Mr. William C. Bry- 
ant was adopted :—Resolved, that this convention 
give solemn thanks to Almighty God for the success 
with which he has crowned the arms of the United 
States in the war for the suppression of a most 
wicked rebellion, for the near prospect of peace, and 
for the opening which is made by the extinction of 
slavery for the diffusion of Christianity in its true 
—_ as a religion of love, mercy and universal 

iberty. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce on Mon- 
day, April 10, passed a series of resolutions commenc- 
ing: 

“ Resolved, that with reverence and thankfulness 
to Almighty God ‘ who hath given us the victory !’” 


HOW THE NEWS WAS RECEIVED AT 
MOUNT TOM. 


fy heavy thunder of cannon fired at New Haven 
before daylight on the morning of the 10th 
inst., was taken by those of our people who heard it 
as a signal of victory to the Union arms; and while 
the hum of speculation was passing from one to an- 
other during the breakfast hour as to what it could 
be, the sonorous clang of our own town church-bells, 
coupled with a loud and continuous whistle from 
some factory, confirmed the impression. The effect 
of this was like an electric shock upon our little 
group, and, as by instinct, men, women and children 
simultaneously met on the lawn and involuntarily 
joined in the jubilee. The shouts and antics which 
followed showed the absence of staid demeanor and 
restraint. Hats and handkerchiefs were tossed in 
the air, summersets were attempted, the dinner bells 
were rung; a drum was beaten, and not a few of the 
milk-pans also, and fora time the uproar and din 
were deafening, and the jollification was complete. 
Then the arrival of a messenger announced that 
Lee, with his whole army had surrendered to Grant, 
and an extra shout went up from the whole com- 
pany. After this comparative quietness was re- 
stored until noon, when the village bells began again 
toring. Then followed another outhurst of joyful 
demonstrations, and a hip—hip—hurrah! with three 
cheers, was the grace with which we seated our- 
selves at dinner. Thus went the day. 

All this within our little Wallingford Community, 
was only a fac simile of what was substantially true 
all through the country on Monday last. Millions of 
hearts throughout the North for the moment forgot 
all things else, and united in the sentiment of 
thanksgiving and joy that the war had virtually 
ended, and that peace was at hand. It is in reality 
the triumph of Right over Wrong, of Freedom over 
Slavery, of God over the Devil. So let the welkin 
ring. B. 


Aone the novelties of Vienna is a whistler by the 
name of Piccolini. A correspondent of the Hoening 
Post writes, that “he isa man of middle hight, and 
elegant exterior. He whistled with accompaniment 
of Piano-forte, the Serenade of Schubert, and the cay- 
atina Caste Diva, from‘ Norma.’ He whistled double 
notes with great distinctness, and his shake was irre- 
proachable ; the sound is of the most agreeable qual- 
ity, as well in the medium, as in the highest part of 





the register. His intonation was never at fault, and 
one might he led to suppose that he was listening, 
now to the song of the nightingale, now to the full 
sonorous voice of the quail, and anon, to the trill of 
the lark, as it soars into the higher regions of em- 
pyrean. The success of the whistler was emphatic.” 


THE UNITARPAN CONVENTION—THE §80- 
CIALISTIC PROSPECT. 
New York, April 12, 1865. 
Eprror CrrcuaRr: 

THe CrrcuLar published on Monday last, had 
time to give but a meager account of the proceed- 
ings of the Unitarian Convention of last week, and 
did not allude to the subsequent festival at the Acad- 
emy of Music. Nothing was done by the conven- 
tion towards adopting a general creed for Unitarian 
congregations, as was proposed; and little towards 
arranging a ritual. The grand point effected, was 
the junction of the various churches of that faith, 
into the common aim of Human Progress, whether 
by the advancement of learning, of science, or the 
material welfare of society. The abolition of Sla- 
very, which has for years monopolized the attention 
of the most earnest minds among Unitarians, is at 
last effected, and the road is clear for other efforts. 
Prominent among these, will be the question of pau- 
perism, and the means for its extinction. Combi- 
nation of interests by the formation of Associative 
Communities, will prove the most effective solution 
of the problem. These will, after less radical ex- 
periments, be established on joint-stock principles, 
by benevolent capitalists, for poor persons, who will 
be subjected to regulations, and required to work a 
certain period each day. Marriage will, of course, 
be required of them, in consonance with the “sacred” 
principles pervading society, and Communism be 
eschewed, as appropriate only to the Golden Age. 
Socialism will again be lectured and written upon, 
by philanthropists hitherto devoted to Abolition, and 
renewed experiments will be attempted, with mar- 
ridge, or without it, with Communism, or without it, 
according to the varied impressions of those con- 
cerned. It is of little consequence upon what prin- 
ciples these attempts at Associative Industry may 
be started. They will borrow from each other 
all that proves feasible, and finally settle on the one 
best way. 

A friend, in conversation with a prominent Unita- 
rian clergyman, identified with the Fourieristic 
movement from 1843 to 1848, and since then devoted 
to Abolition, was much pleased to hear him say that 
he had not abated one iota of his former aspirations, 
and that he looked forward in a very few years, to- 
ward seeing them realized. 

Effectual attempts at Socialism, upon a large and 
enduring scale, can only be made with the codpera- 
tion of the clergy. It is through them only, that 
the mass of rich people can be enlisted. The latter, 
are devoted to money-getting, and give little thought 
to theology or philanthropy. They leave the gui. 
dance of these to their pastors, and open their pur- 
ses at their suggestion, whether for building church- 
es, subscribing to missions, or endowing hospitals. 
They would be equally liveral in regard to Social- 
istic attempts. 

Efforts on limited means are better than none, but 
engage Wall street in the reconstruction of society, 
and the fact is accomplished. 

Now that the Slavery question is settled, there is 
great cause for hope. 

Very truly, EspERANCE. 


THE winter just past has been one of the most se- 
vere known in Russia for sixty years. In some lo- 
calities, whole villages were literally buried in snow, 


and the intense cold weather was almost unprece- 
dented. 








Ir is a notorious fact that railroads generally in this 
country were never so sadly out of gear as during 
the past winter. The neglect of repairs which has 
prevailed during the war, together with the deep 
snows and extraordinary floods of the winter, have 
made misconnections the rule, and connections the 
exception. We learn that the same bas been true 
to a considerable extent in Europe. 





A NEW MICROSCOPE OF ASTONISHING 
POWER. 


A foreign contemporary says: It is not 
many months since one of the most eminent 
of living microscopists expressed his conviction 
that in the production of object glasses with a 
one-twenty-fifth of an inch focus the microscope 
had reached its utmost attainable limit of per- 
fection. He added that “it appears impossible 
to separate or define lines more numerous than 
ninety thousand in an inch, on account either of 
the decomposition of light, or some other cause. 
It therefore seems beyond our power ever to 
discover more of the ultimate composition of 
bodies by means of the microscope.” It is 
always foolish to use such “thus far and no 
farther” language in reference to any depart- 
ment of scientific research, but it is not often 
that its fallaciousness has been demonstrated 
within so short a period as in the present case. 
The above extract is taken from a journal dated 
December 10, 1864; and yet, already, the one 
thing which microscopists are now talking about 
is an object-glass with one-fiftieth of an inch 
focus, recently made by Messrs. Powell and 
Lealand, which was described to the Royal 
Society by Dr. Lionel Beale the other day, and 
was exhibited at the annual conversazione of 
that Society a short time since. This object- 
glass possesses double the power of the one 
which we were so lately told, and by so great 
an authority, was the most powerful we must 
ever expect to possess, and defines with wonder- 
ful distinctness particles which the latter can- 
not render visible at all. It magnifies three 
thousand diameters, with the low eye-piece or, 
with a Number Five eye-piece, fifteen thou- 
sand diameters—that is to say, in popular par- 
lance, two hundred and twenty-five millions of 
times! It must immensely increase our knowl- 
edge of the lower organisms, and may even aid 
our researches into the ultimate constitution of 
matter. And who shall say that even its pow- 
ers may not be exceeded in time ? 

—Scientific American. 


The Carson, (California), Post, says :—* Yes- 
terday, Asa Kennedy came into Carson with a 
load of potash collected from a bed of that mate 
rial near the sink of Carson, for Duff & Co’s soap 
factory. Samples of the article had previously 
been sent in and tried, giving entire satisfaction. 
In other countries this article is the result of 
time and labor. Here a man has but to drive 
his team on to the bed and shovel up a load. 
The same is the case with salt, saltpetre, alum, 
sulphur, and numerous other articles that might 
be mentioned, useful in the arts and trade. 
Thus far almost every article, except coal, requir- 
ed for the reduction of our ores, is found in 
abundance within our own limits, or at least the 
material from which to manufacture it. Na- 
ture has certainly furnished our barren unsightly 
land, bountifully, and yet we have hardly looked 
into her resources. Future developments, we 
confidently believe, will show an abundance of 
coal, and possibly nature may have provided, 
somewhere in our mountains, springs of niter 
and sulphuric acid.” 


THe new illustrated’ edition of Webster was three 
years in passing through the electrotyping process 
and correction of plates. It contains of printers’ 
ems (the square of the type,) 18,492,562; Worcester’s 
dictionary contains as approximately estimated, 14- 
944,572; the edition of Webster, of 1847, the first un- 
abridged in one volume, 14,070,700; the English 
Bible, including Apocrypha, 2,867,700. Since its 
issue in September 600 copies have been sent to 
California, 400 to Cuba, 50 to Calcutta, in India, 50 
to Rio de Janeiro, a case to Constantinople, and it has 
a sale all over the civilized globe. The manufac- 
ture, including the material of which it is composed 
and sale, now give constant employment to more 
than 100 persons. Its manufacture requircs 100 
tons of paper per annum, at present rate of issue, 
Over 200,000 sheep have been ivested of their skins 
to cover Webster's large dictionary. 
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A SONG OF THE SOUL. 


I read thy name in the auroral splendors, 
And in the light that plays around my heart. , 
The bright, high noon that smiles upon the earth, 
And sets its crown on al] the emerald hills, 
Tells me of thee. The setting sun that goes 
Through golden gates to greet with morning other 
lands, 
Bids me remember thee. I hear thy footsteps 
By the singing brooks, in the still woods, 
And on the mountain’s brow. They echo in my 
heart, 
In all the cliffs and valleys of my being. 
Thy spirit comes to me in silent hours ; 
I see thy beaming eyes; I feel thy breath 
Upon my brow; the nimbus of thy presence 
Breaks on my shores with thrilling rapture. 
Oh joyous One! Thou art the sea, and I 
The waiting Earth. ° 
Break, break on me, O Sea, 
Break on my cliffs so bare ; 
Bring from thy depths, O Sea, 
All that is rich and rare— 
Cast on my shores, O Sea, 
All that thou findest there. 


For I will repay 
All thou bringest to me; 
I have rivers of joy 
Ever flowing to thee. 
I have mines of gold, 
In my mountains old, 

And diamonds in my sands, O Sea; 
I have flowers that bloom 
In the night’s deep gloom, 

And in brightest hours of day, O Sea; 
I’ve fruits from trees of Paradise, 
Flavored with joys that angels prize, 

And wisdom to open the eyes, O Sea. 


Then bring forth thy riches to me; 
Cast thy gems on my shores, O Sea. 

And dash me with amorous waves, 
That kiss all my islands and cliffs, O Sea. 

Up from the deepest depths, 
Pour out thy soul upon mine, O Sea. 


Far through those depths there flash, 

The infinite streams of love, O Sea; 
Filling with heaven and bliss, 

The waves of thy heaving life, O sea. 
Then break, break upon me, 
Break round the throne of love, 

Forever and ever break, O Sea. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


AFTER the fall of Petersburg and Richmond, the 
pursuit of Gen. Lee and his army by Gen. Grant and 
his army, continued without abatement, and on 
Sunday the 9th inst. it resulted in a complete sur- 
render on Lee’s part. The preliminary negotiations 
commenced on Friday the 7th. The terms of the 
surrender will be found. in the following correspon- 
dence between the two generals: 

GRANT ANNOUNCES HIS TERMS. 
AppoMATrox Court Housg, } 
April 9, 1865. § 
General R. E. Lee, Commanding Confederate States 
Army: 

In accordance with the substance of my letter to 
you of the 8th instant, I propose to receive the 
surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia, on 
the following terms, to wit : 

Rolls of all the officers and men to be made in 
duplicate; one copy to be given to an officer de- 
signated by me, the other to be retained by such 
officers as you may designate. 

The officers to give their individual paroles not 


to take arms against the government of the United 
States until properly exchanged, and each com- 
pany or regimental commander to sign a like parole 
for the men of his command. 

The arms, artillery and public property to be 
parked and stacked and turned over to the officers 
appointed by me to receive them. 

his will not embrace the side arms of the officers, 
nor their private horses or baggage. 

This done, each officer and man will be allowed 
to return to his home, not te be disturbed by United 


States authority so long as they observe their parole 
and the laws in force where they may reside. 
Very respectfully, 
U. 8. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 
LEE SURRENDERS. 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, t 
April 9, 1895. 
Lieutenant-General U. 8. Grant, Commanding United 
tes Armies: 

General: I have received your l¢tter of this date 
containing the terms of surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia by you. As they are substan- 
tially the same as those expressed in your letter of 
the 8th instant, they are accepted. 1 will proceed to 
designate the proper officers to carry the stipula- 
tions into effect. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee, General. 

On the evening of the 9th Secretary Stanton sent 
the following to Gen. Grant: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasurneaton, D. C., April 9—9:30 P. M. ; 
Lieutenant-General Grant: 

Thanks be to Almighty God for the great victory 
with which he has this day crowned you and the 
gallant armies under your command. 

The thanks of this department, and of the gov- 
ernment and of the people of the United States— 
their reverence and honor have been deserved— 
will be rendered to you and the brave and gallant 
officers and soldiers of your army for all time. 

DwIn M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 

On the same evening a salute of 200 guns was 
ordered by the Secretary of war to be fired at the 
“head quarters of every army and department, and 
at every post and arsenal in the United State and at 
the Military Academy at West Point on the day of 
| the receipt of this order,” in commemoration of the 
| great victory. 

UNDER date of the 13th inst., Secretary Stanton 
sent a dispatch to Gen. Dix stating that the purpose 
of the Government is, 1, To stop all drafting and 
recruiting in the loyal states. 2. To curtail all pur- 
chases for arms, ammunition, Quartermaster and 
Commissary supplies, and reduce the expenses of the 
military establishment in its several branches. 3. 
To reduce the number of general and staff officers 
to the actual necessities of the service. 4. To re- 
move all restrictions upon trade and commerce, so 
far as may be consistent with public safety. 

Gen. Grant, it is said, has stated that he could 
demonstrate to the President and Secretary of war 
that the military expenses of government can be re- 
duced $1,000,000 per day without infringing on all 
necessary efficiency. 

Tue Virginia State Legislature (Confederate), is 
to meet in Richmond on the 25th of this month hay- 
ing been allowed to do so by the Military authorities 
of the United States. It is said that Gen. Lee will 
meet with them and urge the State to return to its 
allegiance to the Union. 

Ir is authoritatively reported that the Emperor Na- 
poleon is seriously ill, and by the advice of his 
physicians he is to leave Paris for several months. 

Tue English Lock-out, of which something was 
said in our last week’s issue, occasioned no little 
embarrassment to both iron masters and iron work- 
ers, and also to the hardware trade generally 
throughout the British Kingdom, but according to 
the latest accounts there was a strong probability of 
a reconciliation being effected between the con- 
tending parties. 

Gov. Fenton of New York has appointed the 
20th of the present month, as a day of Thanksgiving 
for the recent victories. 

Tue President has during the week issued two 
proclamations, one closing certain ports of entry 
along the Atlantic coasts in the Gulf of Mexico and 
on the Mississippi, and the other demanding that 
United States vessels of war shall have the same 
privileges accorded to them by foreign governments 
as are given to their vessels when in our ports, 
Should these privileges be denied after sufficient time 
has elapsed for the proclamation to have become 
known to those powers, foreign vessels are to be 
treated here as the United States vessels are in those 
countries to which such vessels belong. 

THE ex-president of Yale College, Jeremiah Day, 
is now ninety-three years of age, and is the oldest 





TERRIBLE TRAGEDY IN WASHINGTON. 
MURDER OF THE PRESIDENT. 
ATTEMPTED MURDER OF MR. SEWARD. 
MR. SEWARD’S SON AND AN ATTENDANT KILLED. 


During Friday night, the telegraph announced 
to the country, from Washington, the astound- 
ing intelligence of the assassination of the Pres- 
ident and the probable murder of Mr. Seward, 
and his son Frederick Seward, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. A dispatch from Secretary Stan- 
ton to Gen. Dix of New York, gives a con- 
densed account of the terrible affair as follows : 


War DEPARTMENT, . 
Wasuineton, April 15, 1.30 A. M. 
Maj-Gen. Dix: 

This evening at about 9.30 P, M., at Ford’s Thea- 
ter, the President, while sitting in his private box 
with Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Harris, and Major Rathburn, 
was shot by an assassin, who suddenly entered the 
box and approached behind the President. 

The assassin then leaped upon the stage, bran- 
dishing a large dagger or knife, and made his escape 
in the rear of the theater. 

The pistol ball entered the back of the President’s 
head and penetrated nearly through the head. The 
wound is mortal. The President has been insensi- 
ble ever since it was inflicted, and is now dying. 

About the same hour an assassin, whether the 
same or not, entered Mr. Seward’s apartments, and 
under the pretence of having a prescription, was 
shown to the Secretary’s sick chamber. The assassin 
immediately rushed to the bed, and inflicted two or 
three stabs on the throat and two on the face. It is 
hoped the wounds may not be mortal. My appre- 
hension is that they will prove fatal. 

The nurse alarmed Mr. Frederick Seward, who 
was in an adjoining room, and hastened to the door 
of his father’s room, when he met the assassin, who 
inflicted upon him one or more dangerous wounds. 
The recovery of Frederick Seward is doubtful. 

It is not probable that the President will live 
throughout the night. 

Gen. Grant and wife were advertised to be at the 
theater this evening, but he started for Burlington at 
6 o’clock this evening. 

Ata Cabinet meeting at which Gen. Grant was 
present, the subject of the state of the country and 
the prospect of a speedy peace was discussed. The 
President was very cheerful and hopeful, and spoke 
very kindly of Gen. Lee and others of the Confeder- 
acy, and of the establishment of government in Vir- 


ia. 
All the members of the Cabinet except Mr. Sew- 
ard, are now in attendance upon the President. 

I have seen Mr. Seward, but he and Frederick 
were both unconscious. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 

A late dispatch states that Mr. Lincoln died 

at twenty-two minutes after seven o’clock, Sat- 


urday morning. 


Seward, and the nurse are dead. Little hope is 
entertained of Mr. Seward’s surviving. 


J. Wilkes Booth, who shot the President, has 
been arrested in Maryland. The other assassin 
has not yet been found, but will hardly escape. 

Vice President Andrew Johnson, was inau- 
gurated as President on Saturday. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. G., L. 1.—Thank you for the correction of 
our mail-book. Your questions indicate such a wide 
divergence of views on religious subjects from ours, 
that we conceive but little good would be accom- 
plished at present by discussing them. If, as you 
think, we aim alike at the same, or similar, practi- 
cally good objects, can we not trust that the road of 
experience will finally bring us to the intellectual 
unity that no amount of controversy would other- 
wise effect ? 
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We learn by .last accounts that Frederick 
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